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INTRODUCTION 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PROSE AND VERSE 

To see the outward difference between prose and 
verse we have only to turn over the pages of this 
hook. This introduction is written in prose form; 
but the poems which follow it are all of them written 
in verse. Even if the book is held so far away that 
we cannot read the words, we can tell which is the 
prose and which the verse by the very form and 
arrangement of the printing. We might say, 
perhaps, that the prose runs straight on, but that the 
verse is measured out into lines that seem to have 
some definite length. That would be quite true. 
The first thing that strikes us about verse is its 
measurement. Probably we have often seen figures 
representing the length of the lines printed at the 
top of hymns in a hymn-book, like this : 

Oft Id dancer, oft In woe, ^ ^ ^ 

Onward. Christians, onward go; 

Fight the tight, maintain the strife. 
Strengthened with the bread of life. 

Those four sevens tell us that the stanza contains 
four lints, each of which is seven syllables long. 
The syllable is the unit of measurement for verse, 
just ns the inch is a unit of ordinary measurement 
Knowing that, we can measure up a stanza for our* 
selves, by marking of! the syllables, Let us take 
the first four lines of the poem on p. 41 : 
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A wind that follows fast 
* * 3 4 5678 

And fills the white and rustling sail 
« 33456 

And bends the gallant roast. 


The figures which represent the measure or metre 
of those lines are 8.O.8.6. It is just as simple a 
matter to find the metre of any other poem in the 
book. 

But there is no reason, after all, why prose should 
not be printed in lines containing a definite number 
of syllables. Here is a sentence printed in measured 
lines : 


This sentence is printed in 
lines of a definite length, 
each with seven syllables, 
but it does not make a verse 


It does not make a verse because metre is not tlj e 
peal tfrhrg thst distisgteishes verse frees pros* 
There is something far more important. Some c,f 
the first verses we ever heard or said were nursery 
rhymes. When we said aloud or half-sang 
Mary, Mary, 

Quite contrary. 

How does your garden grow ? 
or 

Old Mother JIubbard, 

She went to the cupboard 

To give her poor dog a bone, 
or 

■' How many miles is it to Babylon ? ” 

“ Threescore miles and ten. sir." 

" Can I get there by candle-light ? ” 

" Yes, and back again, sir," 


we marked in our voice the " beat " of the syllables 
which gave a " swing " to the lines; probably we 



hat same swing or movement which makes us march 
n step to the sound of music. Certain syllables in 
he lines were accented or stressed, and the accent fell 
•egularly, so that we could beat time to it. Perhaps 
ye find, even now, that we fall into “ sing-song *' 
when we read verse. It is because of the regular 
occurrence of the accent. We can understand this 
perfectly if we read the following stanza, stressing 
tiard the syllables which are marked : 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 


That floats on h/gb o'er vales and hills, 


A host of golden daffodils 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 

Fluttering and dancing la the breeze. 

There is no doubt about the regularity of the " beat.” 
After that, if we read quite naturally, without over- 
stressing the marked syllables, we shall find that the 
" swing ’’ still remains. It is part of the verse, and 
we cannot get away from it. We can mark it again, 
in another stanza ; 

Where the blackbird sings the latest, 

Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest. 

Where the nestlings chirp and flee. 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


H«e the heat falls past as regularly, though the lines 
have a different swing from those in the stanza about 
daffodils. 
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This regular " beat ” of the stressed or accented 
syllables is called rhythm. There are accented syl- 
lables in prose — a fact we can prove for ourselves if 
we read this page aloud— but they do not fall 
regularly, so that the movement of prose is quite 
different from that of verse. We sometimes talk of 
the " lilt " of a song ; and it is that " hit ’’ we have 
to put into our reading if we are to find in this book 
all the beauty that should be found. Mere “ sing- 
song " we must rid ourselves of immediately ; and try 
to find instead the natural movement of the voice 
to give a rhythm to the words. If we ignore this, 
we miss the real beauty of the sound of verse — 
the very thing that distinguishes it from prose. For 
verse is, after all, knit up with music; and music 
means the rhythm of a song, or the dancing of feet 
to the jig of an instrument. Even beyond that, we 
can find the deep idea of rhythm in Nature herself — 
the ebb and flow of the tides, the swaying of houghs 
in the wind, and the rippling of the brook 

“ That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 

There is one other thing we usually think of in 
connection with verse. This is rhyme. We shall 
find that all the poems in this book are written in 
rhymed verse. Here is one taken at random, with 
the rhymes marked : 

Full fathom five thy father lies : 

Of his bones are coral made-. 

Those are pearls that were his eyes : 

Nothing of him that doth /a* 

But doth suffer a sea-cHANca 
Into something rich and strange. 

Sea-nymphs hourly ring his kntll : 

Hark I now I hear them, — 

Ding, dong, bell. 

The words lies — eyes, made— fade, change — strange , 
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knell — belt, correspond in sound ; they make rhymes. 
Now while we know that most English verse is 
rhymed like that, we must never imagine that 
rhyme is really necessary to verse. To realise this 
fact perfectly we have only to read a few lines of 
Biawaiha : 

He it was who carved the cradle 
Of the little Hiawatha, 

Carved its framework out of linden, 

Bound it strong with reindeer sinews; 

He it was who taught him later 
How to make his bows and arrows, 

How to make the bows of ash-tree. 

And the arrows of the oak-tree 
So among the guests assembled 
At my Hiawatha's wedding 
Sat lagoo, old and ugly, 

Sat the marvellous stoiy-teller. 

There is Thylhm in that, as we recognise -when we 
read it aloud, or, better still, when we hear the 
beautiful music set to it by the great musician, 
Coleridge-Taylor. But it has no rhyme. Later on, 
when we study Shakespeare’s plays, we shall find the 
same thing— that his verse has rhythm, but nearly 
always no rhyme. We are therefore brought to the 
conclusion that rhyme is not an essential part of 
verse, like metre and rhythm, but is a kind of orna- 
ment that is not absolutely necessary. That is 
true : rhyme gives to verse a pleasant sound. It is 
not a necessary part of its music. 

This is called a book of lyrical poetry. A lyric was 
originally a poem sung to the music of a lyre or a 
haip : so rhythm — the beat of a song — was in its 
very making. The lyric could not be separated from 
music: it was not spoken or written down, but 
s«ng. The song was made, in the beginning, out of 
the poet’s own emotions— his joy, his sorrow, his 
love, his hate, his fear, his wonder. He fashioned 
into the words and music of a song such feelings as 
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we all have but cannot all express. Only the poet 
is able to put his emotion and imagination into the 
language of poetry. His eye lights upon a beautiful 
scene ; he reads a story ; he sees an interesting sight 
as he is out upon a journey. His imagination takes 
hold of such things as these, and out of it all there 
comes a poem. One poet sees the daffodils on a 
windy day, another hears the nightingale singing; 
one watches an old donkey in a field, another catches 
a glimpse of a little boat sailing home in the moon- 
light, 

“ Silver sails all ont of the west." 

We, too, have seen and heard such things; yet 
while they have perhaps stirred us with joy or 
wonder or grief, we have not been able to express our 
feeling in words. But the poet can. Long ago 
poets were called the makers (the word * poet ' means 
maker), because out of the thoughts that at some time 
or other come to us all they were able to make a beau- 
tiful thing in word and sound. Only a few of us can 
be makers. Daffodils in the wind will always stir 
some emotion within us; but only Shakespeare, the 
maker, could give us the poem about 

•• Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds ot March with beauty.'' 

When we read a true poem we say to ourselves : 

*' I have often thought that. Why shouldn’t I 
have written that myself? ’’ The reason is because 
the poet's thought and feeling may be exactly the 
same as our own ; but whereas we can get no further 
than the thought, the poet has been able to make his 
feeling into a poem. 

It is important to remember these few simple 
things as we read this book of lyrics. If we try to 
think with the poet, and remember that, even it wc 
cannot make poetry as he does, at feast we may 
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have somewhere deep down within us the feelings 
that inspire poetry, then this book and every other 
book of poetry will lead us into an enchanted land. 
For perhaps somewhere in it we shall be able to trace 
our own thoughts and ideas : then we shall recognise 
how some ordinary feeling that may be ours can be 
fashioned by the maker into beauty and music. 

So let us get to the poems, and read them, as 
poetry always should be read, in the strength of our 
own imagination. It is best to speak them aloud, 
trying all the time to feel the rhythm of the verse, 
and the musical sound oi the words. But that is 
only the first step to real appreciation; we must 
never stop there. The second step we have to take 
quite alone, without the aid of book or teacher. 
No one can make us like a poem. Somehow, we 
have to try to see with the poet's eyes and hear with 
his ears ; to find the secret of his imagination. It 
is no use just reading poetry as an exercise ; we must 
ieel it also. Unless we do that most of our study of 
this book will be in vain. 
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i. AND SHALL TRELAWNY DIE? 

Sir Jonathan TreUvrny was one of the Seven Bishops 
tried for sedition in the resgn of James II. His fellow 
Ccraisbjnen marched towards London to force his hberation 
from the Tower. 

A good sword and a trusty hand, 

A merry heart and true ; 

King James's men shall understand 
What Cornish lads can do. 

( And have they fixed the where and when ? 

And shall Trelawny die ? 

Here’s twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why 1 
Out spake their captain brave and bold, 

A merry wight was he : 

" If London Tower were Michael’s bold. 

We’ll set Trelawny free I 
“ We’ll cross the Tamar, land to land — 

The Severn is no stay — 

With * one and all,’ ana hand in hand. 

And who shall bid us nay ? 

“ And when we come to London Wall, 

A pleasant sight to view. 

Come forth I come forth I ye cowards all ; 

Here's men as good as you. 

" Trelawny he’s in keep and hold, 

Trelawny he may die; 

But here's twenty thousand Cornish bold 
1 Will know the reason why 1 1' 

Robert Stephen Hawker. 
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Questions, 

1. What do you know of the Trial of the Seven 
Bishops? Read what you can about it in your history 
books. 

2. There is a note of defiance in this poem. Show how 
the poet has emphasised such a note by (a) direct 
questions, (b) exclamations, (c) repetition. 

3. Where is the Tamar? the Severn? Why is the 
Severn mentioned in the poem ? 
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— Vain, mightiest fleets of iron framed; 

Vain, those all-shattering guns ; 

Unless proud England keep, untamed. 

The strong heart of her sons I 
So, let his name through Europe ring — 

A man of mean estate 
Who died, as firm as Sparta’s king. 

Because his soul was great. 

Sir Francis Hastings Doyle. 

Questions. 

z. Do you think this poem has a good title ? Could 
you suggest a better one? 

2. Why was the private of the Buffs " Ambassador 
from Britain's crown " ? ” The Buffs " are a Kentish 
regiment. What part of the poem reminds you of this ? 

3. Do you know of any incident during the Great War 
that can compare with this one? 

4. Suppose you were saying this poem as a recitation. 
How would you recite stanzas 2 and 3 ? 
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3- TWO POEMS OF KINGSLEY 

** The Sands of Dee " and M The Three Fishers” are both 
saa poems of river and sea They are like ballads in that 
they leave half the tale to our imagination. Into these two 
poems Charles Kingsley has put some of that picturesque 
description which charms us also in Westward Ho I and 
The Heroes. 

(i) THE THREE FISHERS 
Three fishers went sailing away to the west. 

Away to the west as the sun went down; 

Each thought on the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the 
town; 

For men must work, and women must weep, 

And there's little to earn, and many to keep. 

Though the harbour bar be moaning. 

Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower. 

And they trimmed the lamps as the sun went 
down ; 

They looked at the squall, and they looked at the 
shower. 

And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and 
brown ; 

But men must work, and women must weep. 

Though storms be sudden, and waters deep. 

And the harbour bar be moaning. 

Three corpses lay out on the shining sands. 

In the evening gleam, as the sun wen t down. 

And the women are weeping and wringing their 
hands, 

For those who will never come back to the town. 
■IFor men must work, and women must weep, 

/ And the sooner 'tis over, the sooner to sleep/ 
f And good-bye to the bar and its moaning.; 

Charles Kiscslev. 
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Questions. 

i. What do you take to he (a) the most picturesque, 
(5) the saddest, line in the poem ? What do you notice 
about the last line in each stanza ? 

z. There are three pictures in the poWJi. Give a title 
to each of them. 

'(ii) THE SANDS OF DEE 
" 0 Mary, go and call the cattle home, — 

And call the cattle home. 

And call the cattle home 
Across the sands o’ Dee ! *' 

( The western wind was wild and dark wi’ foam, > 

And all alone went she. 

The creeping tide came up along the sand, 

And o'er and o’er the sand, 

And round and Tound the sand, 

As far as eye could see. 

The blinding mist came down and hid the land : 

And never home came she. 

“ Oh, is it weed, or fish, or floating hair—’ 

A tress o' golden hair, 

O’ drowned maiden's hair. 

Above the nets at sea ? ” 

Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes on Dee. 

They row’d her in across the rolling foam, 

The cruel crawling foam. 

The cruel hungry foam. 

To her grave beside the sea : 

But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home. 
Across the sands o' Dee. 

Charles Kingsley. 

Questions. 

1. Does the poet actually tell us that Mary was 
drowned ? How does he make us think she was ? 

2. How has the poet made his poem mournful ? 

3 . What legend is referred to ? po you know any 
tsfcfcet; legend of the sea or the river ? 
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X 4- ROSABELLE 

This poem is a ballad, that is, a poem in which a story is 
sang as if by a minstrel in the olden days. The minstrel 
usually told only half the tale : the Other half he left to the 
imagination of the listeners. So a ballad is usually a poem 
of the balf-told tale. Sir Walter Scott, who wrote this 
poem, loved to tell in prose or verse stories of love and war- 

0 LISTEN, listen, ladies gay I 
No haughty feat of arms I tell ; 

Soft is the note, and sad the lay. 

That mourns the lovely Rosabelle.— 

" Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew 1 
And, gentle lady, deign to stay I 
Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 

Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

" The blackening wave is edged with white : 

To inch and rock the pea-mews fly ; 

The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 

Whose screams forebode that meek is ni| 

" Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed round lady gay ; 

Then stay thee. Fair, in Ravensheuch 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ? 

" Tis not because Lord Lindesay's heir 
To-night at Roslin lead s the ball, 

But that my ladye-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-halL 

“ Tis not because the ringihey* ride. 

And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 

But that my sire the wine will chide. 

If 'tis not fill’d by Rosabelle."— 
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O’er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen toglcVrfS^v, 

Twas broader than the watch-fire’s hgn{“ 

And redder than the bright rAoont^eqm. 

It glared on Roslin's castled rock, ^ 

It ruddied all the copse-wood gl er > 1 
Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 

And seen from cavcm’d Hawthomdcn. 

Seem'd all on fire that dispel proud, 

Where Kostin’s chiefs uncottin'd he. 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 

Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seem’d all on fire within, around, 

Deep sacristy and altar's pale; 

Shone every pillar foliage-bound. 

And glimmer’d all the dead rt» CI '"» n»u. 

Blazed battlement and pinnet h‘gh. . 

Blared even* rose-carved buttress fair— 

So still they blaze, when fate is f"sh 
Tlic lordly line of high St. Ckfir. 

There are twenty of Roslin’s baton* bold 
Lie buried within that proud diapelle| 

Each one the holy vault doth l>°ld — 

But the sea holds lovely RoW belle 1 

And each St. Clair w^s buried there. 

With candle, with book, and with knell ; 

But the sea-cives nmg. and the wild winds sung. 
The dirge of lovely Kosatwl'A 

Sjr \Valtm Scott. 

(Wsfieaz. 

I. llc-w dor* the poet gi\* jxm the idea that a Ciinatnl 
H slnfirg tt.b pocra l 
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2. Would you call this poem "a half-told tale"? 
What parts ot it are left to your imagination? Tell the 
full story in your own words. 

3. What phrases or words in the poem give you an 
idea of (i) stormy weather, {ii! weirdness, (hi) landscape? 

4. Compare this poem whn the one on the next page 
Which do you like the better? 
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5. BRIGNALL BANKS 

This Is soother of Sir Walter Scott’* battadi. If yon read 
ftotabtll* and this one together you will notice a likeness in 
the language and what is tailed the " atmosphere " of the 
two poems. 

0, Bkicnaix banks are wild and fair. 

And Greta woods are men. 

And you may gather garlands there. 

Would grace a summer oueen : 

And as I rode by Dalion Hall, 

Beneath the turrets high, 

A Maiden on the castle wall 
Was singing merrily 

“ 0. Bripnatl banks arc fresh and fair. 

And Greta woods are green 1 

I'tl rather rove with Edmund there 
Than reign our English Queen." 

** It, Maiden. thow wovddst wend with me 
To leave both tower and town, 

Thou first must guess what life lead we. 
That dwell by dale and down : 

And if thou canst that riddle read. 

As read full well you may. 

Then to the grrm-wood shall thou speed 
As blithe as Queen of May.” 

Yet sung she. “ Brignall lanks are fair. 

And Greta woods are green t 

I’d rather rove with Edmund there 
Than reign out English Queen. 

** I read you by your Vagit bom 
And by your palfrey gcod. 

I read youfor a Ranger worn 
To keep the King's green-wool.” 
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" A Ranker, Lady, winds his hom, 

And 'tis at peep of light ; 

His blast is heard at mem' mom. 

And mine at dead of night." 

Yet sung she, " Brignall banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are gay 1 
I Would I were with Edmund there. 

To reign his Queen of May I 

" With burnish’d brand and musketoon 
So gallantly you come, 

I read you for a bold Dragoon, 

That lists the tuck of drum." 

" I list no more the tuck of drum. 

No more the trumpet hear; 

But when the beetle sounds his hum. 

My comrades take the spear. 

" And 0 I though Brignall banks be fair. 
And Greta woods be gay, 

Yet mickle must the maiden dare, 

Would reign my Queen of May 1 

" Maiden 1 a nameless life I lead, 

A nameless death I'll die ; 

The fiend whose lantern lights the mead 
Were better mate than 1 1 
And when I'm with my comrades met 
Beneath the green wood bough. 

What once we were we all forget. 

Nor think what we are row.” 

?A crut. Yet Brignall banks are /mb and fiir. 

And Greta woods are green. 

And you may gather Cowers there. 
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Questions. 

t. What Is the subject of this poem? Who is the 
chief knight of the green -wood in the old stories ? What 
do you know of him ? 

3. “ Lut when the beetle sounds bis hum. 

My comrades take the spear." 

What Is the meaning of these two lines? 

3. Old and strange words are often used in ballads. 
Find any words strange to you in this poem and m 
Rosabel!/. What do they mean ? 

4. Do you think this poem would go w ell to music ? 
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6. LORD ULUN'S DAUGHTER 

TliU it another fatlul. a itory In *tw l rt the man who 
wiote IV Mjrm/n ef r.mgtinj. It b a itirrmg tale of lore, 
wind, stntcn and revenge 

A CHIEFTAIN to the Highlands bound 
Cries " Boatman, do not tarry. 

And I II give thee a silver pound 
To row us o'er the ferry I ” 

" Now who be ye would cross Lochgyle. 

Tliis dark and stormy water? " 

“ Oh I'm the chief of Ulva's isle, 

And this, Lord Ullin's daughter. 

" And fast before her father's men 
Three daw we’ve fled together. 

For should he find us in the glen, 

My blood would stain the heather. 

'• Ilis horsemen hard behind us ride— 

Should they our steps discover. 

Then who will cheer mv bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover ? '* 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 

" I'll go, my chief. I'm ready : 

It is not for your silver bright. 

But for your winsome lady : — 

" And by my word I the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry; 

So though thS-iVaves arc raging white ) 

I'll row you o’er the ferry.” 

B y this the storm grew loud apace. 

The” water-wraith was shrieking; 

And in the scow l of heaven each face 
Grew dark as Hjey'were speaking. 
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But still as wilder blew the wind 
And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode annfd men. 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 

" O haste thee, liaste 1 ” the lady cries, 

" Though tempests round us gather; 

I'll meet the raging of the skies. 

But not an ongTy lather." 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 

When, 0 1 too strong for human hand 
The tempest gathered o'er' her. 

And still they row'd amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing : 

Lord Ullin reach'd that fatal shore, — 
llis wrath was changed to wading. 

For, sore dismay’d, through storm and shade 

His child he did discover 

One lovely hand she stretch'd for aid. 

And one was round her lover. 

" Come back 1 come back 1 " he cried in grief, 
" Across this stormy water : 

And 1 11 forgive your lligldand chief. 

My daughter t— <> xny daughter t *’ 

*Tvrai rain : thejoud waves lash'd the shore, 
Return or aid'prevenung : 

Hie waters wild went o'er his child. 

And he was left lamenting. 

rnottxs Cvureru. 


(htes.‘if>ss. 

». In »hst war* d.v* this poem remind yen of the 
l«*kwlr.£ poems)— fs) 1 l* ll mi */ lU 
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S TM* SitiJt cf Dtt, (t) And tkall Trelamy Jit? 
Locht* Tl*. 

3. What adjective could you find to describe this 
jviefn? Hos» dors a story poem of action like this 
differ from a poem like Tkg DjfcJih (p 48) ? 

3. Which hues of the poem print the scene Indelibly 
on the eye? 
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' 7. THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB 

TbU Is a fine stirring version of an olJ Bible story Lord 
Bj-ron was greater esen than Sir Walter Scott at telling « 
story in \eree. Later on we shall mil his slanias which 
describe the eve of the Battle of Waterloo and the battle 
Itself. We can then make some companion of Hie two 


I 

Tlic Assyrian came down like the_vroIf on the fold. 
And Jiis co!i oris were gleaming jn purple and gold ; 
And the sheen ol their spears was like stars on the 
sea. 

When the lilue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

II 

OLile the leaves of the forest when Summer is green*.'' 
Thai host with thclrlunncrs at sunset were seen ■ 
Likejhe leaves,oLthe_forcst when Autumn hath 
~ Uiown, 

Tliat host on the morrow lay wither'd and strewn. 

III 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the 
Ws«t. 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass’d; 

And the eyes o! the sleepers wax‘d deadly and chill. 
And thisr hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew 
stall 

nr 

And there Uy the steed with lus nostril ill wide. 

But through it there roll’d not the breath of his 
pride; 

And the loam of bij gasping lay white on the turf. 
And told as the spray ol the roek-bratjngxiff.. 
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V 

And there by the rider distorted and pale. 

With the dexe on his brow, and the rust on hi3 
mail : 

And the tents were nil silent, the banners alone. 

The lances unhftcd, the trumpet unblown. 

M 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, * 
And the idols are broke in the Temple of Baal; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword. 
Hath melted tike snow in the glance of (he Lord f 
Lord Bvso.v, 


Queit ions. 

I. Find in the Old Testament the story on which this 
poem b based. 

s. In the second stanza there are two " likenesses." 
Do they seem visa'd to yon ? Could you think of better 
ones? 

3. By what little pictures docs the poet give you the 
jdta of the destruction of Sennacherib ? 

4. What do you notice about the rhythm of this poem ? 
(Read the introduction.) 
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8. KEITH OF RAVELSTON 

Alt tbs BaJc'55 and tbe incompleteness of the ballad are 
UlosUlted In this poem. Ia particular the refrain gl\e* 
the half-told tale an atmosphere of rnoamfutness and 
mystery. 

Tut murmur of the mourning ghost 
Tint keeps the shadowy kine, 

" Oh, Keith of Ravels! on, 

The sorrows oi thy tint 1 *' 

Ravelston, Ravelston, 

The meny path that leads 
Down the golden morning hill. 

And thro' the silver meads; 

Ravelston, Ravelston, 

The stile beneath the tree. 

The maid that kept her mother’s kine, 

The song that sang she I 
She sang her song, she kept her kine. 

She sat beneath the thorn, 

Wien Andrew Keith of Ravelston 
Rode thro’ the Monday mom. 

His henchmen sing, his hawk-bells ring. 

His belted jewels shine J 
Oh, Keith of Kavcbton, 
llic sorrows of thy bne I 
Year alter year, where Andrew came. 

Comes evening down the glade. 

And still there fits * moonshine ghost 
Where sat the run shine maid. 

Her misty hair is Hint and fair. 

She keeps the shsdowy kine ; 

0\ Keith c.f Havel* ton. 

The sorrows of thy Less I 
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I by my land upon the stile, 

Tie stile is lone and cold ; 

The humic that goes babbfing by 
Says naught tint enn be told 
Yet. stranger f here, from year to year, 

She keeps her shadowy kine; 

Oh. Keith of f’aveliton. 

The sorrows of thy line I 

Step out three steps, where Andrew stood — 
Why blanch thy cheeks for fear? 

The ancient stile is not alone, 

Tis not the burn I hear ( 

She makes her immemorial moan. 

She keeps her shadowy kine; 

Oh. Keith of Ravehton, 

The sorrows of thy line I 

Sydney Dobeix. 


Questions. 

X. Who was (a) Keith of Kavefston; (if the maid? 
Can you reconstruct the stoiy from the poem ? 

2. What is the refrain of the poem) Why does it 
make the poem effective ? 

3. Is there any reason for the mention of the stile and 
the burn in the poem ? 
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Her timbers yet are .sound. 

And she may float again. 

Full charg'd with England’s thunder. 
And plough the distant main ; 

But Kempenfelt is gone. 

His victories are o’er; 

And he and his eight hundred 
Must plough the wave no more. 

WtLUAX Cowper. 


Questions. 

I. Rewrite this poem in prose as simply and clearly 
as you can. 

a. Which of the three following is the centre or real 
subject of this poem ? — The Royal George; Kempealelt; 
The eight hundred men. 

3. Do you prefer this poem to the poem of Tennyson's 
in which six hundred men "rode into the valley of 
Death " ? Give a reason with your answer. 
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2. This poem is called a song. Do yon think It cou 
be set to music ? 

3. Which stanza in this poem do yon like least 
What is your reason /or thinking it less attractive tha 
the others? 

4. “ The seasons hare got mired np in this poem. 
Do you agree with this statement? 
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The worts, the purslair 
Of watercress. 

Which of Thy kin dries = 
And my content 
Makes those, and my lx! 
To be more sweet. 

All this, and better, dost 
Me for this end : 

That I should render for r 
A thankful heart,' 
Which, fired with incense, i 
As wholly Thine : 

But the acceptance — that i. 
O Lord, by Thee, 


Questions. 

1. Read the poem carefully, and 
his everyday life Herrick describes in ' 

2. What do you mean when jc\ 
“ quaint " ? What quaint phrases ' i 
you find in this poem ? 

3. Write a list of ten things that r. 
every day. Try to write a little about 
paragraph. 

4. From this poem and those printed 
what kind of man would you picture I 
been? 
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18. A SEA SONG 

Storm amt wind sing through this rollicking song of the 
days of England's " Hearts of Oak " The very rhythm 
of the paem rods like the storm-tossed ship. 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast 

And fills the white and rustling sail 
And bends the gallant mast ; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys. 

While like the eagle free 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 

0 lor a soft and gentle wind I 
I heard a fair one cry ; 

But give to me the snoring breeze 
And white waves heaving high ; 

And white waves heaving high, my lads. 

The good ship tight and free — 

The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 

There's tempest in yon horned moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 

But hark the music, mariners 1 
The wind is piping loud ; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashes free — 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea, 

Allan Cunningham. 

Qutsfi’onS. 

I. What kind of man is singing this song ? When did 
he live, do you think? 
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2. What does the poet mean by " a wind that follows 
fast ” ; " snoring breeze " ; *' yon bomgd moon " ; “ the 
hollow oak “ the wind is piping " ? 

3. Do you know of any description in verse or prose 
of a rough sea ? 
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y z2, HUNTING SONG 

There is a sound in this song like the hunter’s horn, that 
wakes the early morning echoes. It reminds us of another 
hunter — John Peel — who would " awaken the dead " as be 
rode " in_his coa; so gay.” 

Waken, lords and ladies gay I 
On the mountain dawns the day; 

All the Jolly .chase is here 

With hawk and horse and hunting-spear ; 

Hounds are in their couples yelling. 

Hawks are whistling, homs are knelling. 
Merrily merrily mingle they, 

" Waken, lords and ladies gay I ” 

Waken, lords and ladies gay I 
The mist has left the mountain grey, 

Springlets in the dawn are steaming, 

Diamonds on the brake are gleaming ; 

And foresters have busy been 
To track the buck in thicket green ; 

Now we come to chant our lay, 

" Waken, lords and ladies gay 1 ’* 

Waken, lords and ladies gay I 
To the greenwood haste away ; 

We can show you where he lies. 

Fleet of foot and tall of size; 

We can show the marks, he made 
When 'gainst the oak his antlers fray'd ; 

You shall see him brought to .bay; 

" Waken, lords and ladies gay 1 " 

Louder, louder chant the lay. 

Waken, lords and ladies gay I 
ITell them youth and mirth and glee 
•Run a course as well as we; 
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Stanch as hound and fit ^ 

>&« *g ’ ,V.® SCOT 


Question*- jjond' 

.1 trv to icad this Po the tunc 
T. How wouJ&JJg makes you «' el 311 

WtattottoPj , oming? ^ and tal 

English about bunhog- 
this? 
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14. THREE MEN OF GOTHAM 

An old nursery rhyme 13 the “ text ” of this poem, which is 
really a merry drinking song. 

Seamen three I What men be ye? 

Gotham’s thtee wise men we be. 

Whither in your bowl so free ? 

To rake the moon from out the sea. 

'Ihe bowl goes trim. The moon cloth shine. 
And our ballast is old 'vine. 

And your ballast is old wine. 

Who art thou, so fast adrift ? 

I am he they call Old Care. 

Here on board we will thee lift. 

No : I may not enter there. 

Wherefore so ? 'Tis Jove's decree, 

In a bowl Care may not be. 

In a bowl Care may not be. 

Fear ye not the waves that roll ? 

No : in charmed bowl we swim. 

What the charm that floats the bowl } 

Water may not pass the brim. 

The bowl goes trim. The moon doth shine. 
And our ballast is old wine. 

And your ballast is old wine. 

Thomas Love Peacock. 


Questions, 

r. Write the nursery rhyme on which this poem is 
founded. With it write down three of the best nursery 
rhymes you know. 
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15. TWO POEMS OF WORDSWORTH 

Wordsworth has told us ia these poems of two different 
expenenccs he had when he was out walking. One day, 
in harvest-time, he saw a woman reaping in a field, and 
heard her singing. Her song remained. with_him and 
reminded him "of oId~unhappy 'fa£0fl things.” But 
another day he saw the daffodils dancing and tossing in the 
winds of March; and they filled him with their own 
happiness and glee. 

(i) THE REAPER 
Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass. 1 
Reaping and singing by herself ; 

Stop here, or gently pass I 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 

And sings a melancholy strain ; 

O listen I for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No nightingale did ever chant 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 

Amcrog Arabian sands : 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the 5«as 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings ? 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-ofi things. 

And battles long ago : 

Or is it some more humble Jay, 

Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 

That has been, and may be again? 
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And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils. 

William Wordsworth. 


Questions. 

1. Read the poem called To Daffodils on p. 50. How 
does it differ {tom this one? Which do you think the 
better poem ? 

2. Write down some thoughts of your own on seeing 
(i) a bank of violets, (ii) bluebells in a wood, (m) a bush 
of wild roses. 

3. Can you suggest a subject for the reaper’s song? 
Do you know of some sad song she might have been 
singing? 

4. Which do you consider to be the four best lines of 
The Reaper ? State your reasons for choosing them. 

5. Why does the poet speak of a nightingale among 
Arabian sands, and a cuckoo in the far-off Hebrides ? 

6. What word occurs in each stania of The Daffodils * 
Can you suggest a reason for the repetition ? 


o 



a rtRST n^oic 


m 


U» «*- *t j!l(i (,* <-r*. lie lifts' 

A * if l*<*f w*r i r»M'd h-tt- rrt eridil’4; 
ti*r i» fcrf Wf.fi. 

A-iJ * *f (h- « . II,- 

t I* s*»in?. f"r«f 4.*,! 

A "<?. t » | rto*tnr-*tf op t.v full. 
fh* 4 bi'.-sii- Is my fefjfS t hif. 

I t f '-t 4f?-f it w it t.r »?*{ no more. 

Wutt » u Worn r#cs tit. 


('.») TICK OACTODCtS 

I !» mtt*SP t,ir.«*{y 41 4 eh'Od 

It it Iluaji un l.*«?h o r r vain and hdlj, 
Wt*« ad 4t met | «iw a crowd, 

A Unt. o t iLH.xl.lt, 
t i* tike. beneath tic trees, 

1 lut!cttr£ ami da rang tn tie treere. 

Cette tnuoua ai tic stars that shine 
And twir.ll* on the culky vny. 

They stretched tn never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay • 

Ten thousand saw I at a jri ir.rp 
Toning then heads in sprightly dance. 

Tl.e waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-dad the sparkling waves in glee : 

A Toet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ! 

I pared — and pared— but little thought 
\\ lut wealth the show to me had brought : 

For oft, when on my couch I Be 
In vacant or in pensive mood. 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
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And then my heart with pleasure fills. 

And dances with the daffodils. 

William Wordsworth. 


Questions. 

1. Read the poem called To Daffodils on p. 50. How 
does it differ from this one? Which do you think the 
better poem ? 

2. write down some thoughts of your own on seeing 
(<) a bank of violets, (ii) bluebells in a wood, (hi) a bush 
of wild roses. 

3. Can you suggest a subject for the reaper’s song? 
Do you know of some sad song she might have been 
singing? 

4. Which do you consider to be the four best lines of 
The Reaper ? State your reasons for choosing them. 

5. Why does the poet speak of a nightingale among 
Arabian sands, and a cuckoo in the far-off Hebrides ? 

6. What word occurs in each stanza of The Daffodils ? 
Can you suggest a reason for the repetition ? 
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16. TO DAFFODILS 

Wordsworth saw the daffodils, and they made him feel 
happy and glad (p 4 8). Hut Robert Herrick thought 
only of their short stay, which reminded him of the fleeting 
hie of men and women, and made him grieve that the 
daffodils " hasted away so soon." 

Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon : 

As yet the early-rising Sun 

Has no t att ai n'd his n oon. 

~5tay, slay. 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the even-song; 

And, having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay, as you. 

We have as short a Spring; 

As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you. or any thing. 

We die. 

As your hours do. and d(y 
-Away 

Like to the Summer’s rain ; 

Or as the pearls of morning’s dew. 

Ne'er to be found again. 

KOBfUT lltWBlCK. 


QueUiom. 

J. fs there anything in this poem which would tell 
>oa that It* author was « clergyman/ When do yo“ 
think he saw fie daffodils? f 

2. Imagine and write down the answer of the daffous. 
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17. TO MEADOWS 

This is another poem by the poet who wrote To Daffodils 
It is interesting to see that the meadows with their lost ar d 
faded flowers All him with the same thoughts as the daffodils 
that pass so soon. 

Ye have been fresh and green. 

Ye have been fill'd with flowers, 

And ye the walks have been 
Where maids have spent their hours. 

Ye have beheld how they 
With wicker arks did come 

To kiss and bear away 
The richer cowslips home. 

You’ve heard them sweetly sing, 
Andjeen.them.in. a jgurid : 

Each virgin, like a Spring, 

With honeysuckles crown'd. 

But now vre see none here 
Whose silvery feet did tread. 

And with dishevelled hair 
Adorn'd this smoother mead. 

Like unlhrifts, having spent 
Your stock, and needy_grown, V V 

You’re left here toTament 
Your poor estates, alone. 

Robert Herrick. 


Questions. 

i. At what time of the year do you suppose this poem 
was written? Give a reason for your answer. 



2. Do you think you could tell from reading this poem 
and To Daffodils that Herrick was a country poet? 

3. What is meant by " wicker arks " ; " in a round " ; 
'* dishevelled hair " ? 

4. Try to put into a prose paragraph of your own the 
meaning of the last two stanzas. 
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18. TWO POEBIS OF BROWING 

Browning baa two distinct thoughts of England. Away 
In Italy, be I e-members the sweetness and homehfless of her 
April ; in tie Mediterranean, near the symbols of her power, 
Gibraltar and Trafalgar, he thinks with pride ol her glory 
among the nations. 

l/(i) HOME THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD 
Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there. 

And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware. 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood shea! 

Round the elm-tree bole are jn tiny leaf, > u* 

While the chaffinch sings'on theorchard bough 
In England— now I Ml '<• ' 

And after April, when Blay follows. 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallow's 1 
Hark, where my blossom’d pear-treejn the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray’s edge — 
That's the wise thrush; he sings each song twice 
over. 

Lest vou should think he never could recapture 
The fi rst fin e ca'felessjapture I ” 

AncTthough the fields look rough with hoary dew. 

All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower 
— Fat brighter than this gaudy melon-flower I 

Robert Browning. 


Questions. 

x. Are the various things that Browning mentions in 
this poem really true? Have you ever seen them in 
England? Does the thrash really sing his song twice 
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2 . What docs the last line mean? (Remember that 

Browning was in Italy when he wrote the poem.) 

^(5) HOME THOUGHTS FROM THE SEA 

Nobly, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the North-west 
died away ; 

Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into 
Cadiz Bay; 

Bluish 'raid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar 
lay; 

In the dimmest North-east distance dawn’d Gibraltar 
grand and gray; 

” Here and here did England help me : how can I 
help England ? " — say. 

Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to 
praise and pray. 

While Jove's planet rises yonder, silent over Africa. 

Robert Browing. 


Questions. 

1. What words or phrases in this poem strike you as 
being particularly vivtd or picturesque ? 

2. Why does Browning mention particularly Cape St. 
Vincent, Cadiz Bay, Trafalgar, and Gibraltar in this 
poem ? 

3. How would you pronounce the word Africa m the 
last line ? 
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19. IF I HAD BUT TWO LITTLE WINGS 

On pp. 8l. 8a there are two passages from The Ancient 
Manner, a very famous poem by the man who wrote these 
three simple stanzas. Coleridge was a poet full of imagina- 
tion and of such dreams as he describes here He tell3 us 
that he actually dreamt the words of one of his best poems, 
ftuhta Khan. 

If I had but two little wings. 

And were a little feathery bird. 

To you I'd fly, my dear I 

But thoughts like these are idle th ings. 

And I stay here. 

But in my sleep to you I fly : 

I'm always with you in my deep; 

T he world is all one’s own. 

But then one wakes, and where am I ? 

All, all alone. 

Sleep stays not, though a monarch bids : 

So I love to wake ere break of day : 

For though my sleep be gone. 

Yet, while 'tis dark, one shuts one’s lids. 

And still dreams on. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


Questions. 

1. " I'm always with you in my sleep; 

The world is all one's own." 

Yfhat does the poet mean by these two lines? Why is he 
lonely when he wakes? 

2. Notice that all the words and phrases in this poem 
are very simple. Could you improve the poem by 
altering any one of them? Do you think simple words 
and language are the best for poetry ? 
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(i) UAX 

AnVSU^^-'hcisM 
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(ft A. ROBIN 


rUkMt-throM«J robin on the topmost bough 
CM the leafless oak. what singesl then f 
llark 1 he trileth how— 

" Spring is coming now; Spring is coming now. 
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poems you read about a thrush, anightin gale, a blackbird 
a cuckoo, a wren. 

4 . Could you find better words for those printed ic 
italic type? — 

Flame-lkroaled robin. 

Ruddy are the elm-tops. 

The fate larch. 

The xehile oak-bough. 

5 . What do you notice about the rhymes in Gay Robin 
is sun no more ? 
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si. THREE POIIMS OF BLAKE 

William vu a painter and myj*l; who lived In 
I /mil on over a hundred year* »r»- TuTi beautiful poem 
ii based on the Bible word*. " lhe wolf also shall dwell 
with the lamb . . . and the young lion and the fatting 
together: and a little child ahall lead them ” EUt'i 
litrrest In the limple thlnp of Nature U ill ultra ted here 
and In the neat two poems. lie UnVed night-time, the 
Lo», the lamb, the (earful tiger with then gentle >et won- 
drous Creator. 

(!) NIGHT 

Titr. con descending in the west, 

Tlte evening star does shine: 

The birds are silent in their nest, 

And I must scrh lor mine. 
j The moon. Me a flower. 

( In heaven's high bower, 
i \Vilh silent (It light 
l Sits and smiles on the night. 

Farewell, green fields and harpy groves. 

Wheie flofls lisve tool; delight. 

Where lambs have nibbled, ulect moves 
llie feet of sngrls bnrht . 

Vtiseen they Jvrur Mekong. 

And Joy without crating. 

On each tin 1 and Missoni, 

And each sWpmg lKiw>m. 

They lv\V. in every thoae*.lV~-t iwst. 

Whetr birds are covrs *1 w ana , 

TIi* y «M cam «f every lent. 

1«> keep them all from harm 
If they we *rv wrrjxng 
Hut third l hut leva slrep.ng. 

?li»n* jv*ar sleep on their bead. 

And s-t d-nra ly U.rj tied 
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When wolves and tigers how] for prey. 
They pitying stand and weep; 

Seeking to drive their thirst away. 

And keep them from the sheep. 

But if they rush dreadful. 

The angels, most heedful. 

Receive each mild spirit. 

New worlds to inheri t. 

And there the Lon's ruddy eyes 
Shall flow with tears of gold. 

And pitying the tender cries, 

And walking round the fold. 

Saying " Wrath, by his meekness. 

And, by his health, sickness 

Is driven away 

From our immortal day. 

" And now beside thee, bleating lamb, 

I can lie down and sleep; 

Or think on Him who bore thy name, 

Graze after thee and weep. 

For, wash’d in life’s river. 

My bright mane for ever 
Shall shine like the gold 
As I guard o’er the fold." 

William Blake. 


Questions. 

1. Why fa this poem called S'ithlf _ 

2. What is the meaning of the following exprenlons ? — 
" the moon. like a flower *’ ; “ every thoughtUss nest 
“they four sleep on their head"; "the lion'* rujjy 
eyes/' Do these phrases strike you as particularly 
vivid ? 

3. What is there noticeable about the rhythm c( this 
poem? 
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pi) THE LAMB 

Little lamb, who made thee ? 

Dost thou know who made thee? 

Give thee life, and bid thee feed. 

By the stream and o'er the mead; 

Gave thee clothing of delight. 

Softest clothing, woolly, bright; 

Gave thee such a tender voice. 

Making Ml the vales rejoice? 
little Lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee? 

little Lamb, TO tel) thee, 
little Lamb, I'll tell thee : 

He h called to thy name. 

For He call* Himself a Lamb, 
lie is meek, and He is mild ; 
lie became » Uttle child. 

1 1 child, and thou a lamb, 

V*'e are callf d by His name, 
little Lamb. God bless thee I 
little Lamb, God bless thee 1 

Wjluam Blake. 


Qwshext. 

, *• Why does this form remind you particularly of 
\VhLh joemdoyouprtffri 
*. What adjective would you arply to the nutter 
srii* cf U .-.1 form ) h i» cr.e cl a number ol poems 
* t . VtU* 5®*!* e/ J ttnocnict. Cocliyou rarrts t 
» ey KUVt £vre his book that title ? 


' ~ fui) THE TIGER 

Tictal Tumi burring bright 
1 b the lores*, s el the right. 
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What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 

In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes ? 

On what wings dare he aspire ? 

What the hand dare seize the fire? 

\ 

And what shoulder, and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart ? 

And, when thy heart began to beat. 

What dread hand forged thy dread feet ? 

What the hammer ? what the chain ? 

In what furnace was thy brain ? 

What the anvil ? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly tenors clasp ? 

When the stars threw down their spears. 
And water'd heaven with their tears. 

Did He smile His work to see ? 

Did He who made the Lamb make thee ? 

Tiger I Tiger 1 burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 

What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 

William Blake, 


Questions. 

i. Does this poem make you feel afraid of the tiger ? 
What words in it make the tiger seem awful? 

3, Why does the poet say — (a) “ burning bright In 
the forests of the night " ; (b) “ thy fearful symmetry l 
3. Describe in prose or in verse the following animals: 
the donkey; the cat; the ton. 
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22. T11E FAIRIES 

TOi is ■ delicate Ml!*- tcmt of a mat. who bid a »!iin»K»l 
\rrr»t in the l»lry lit Vne-« Jo\t wherr l« f M th» 

i£j, »h*t they wire hkr, and »h»t they bad lor suppn 
T3rt tiit <5*»« made them bU« ft*ftjr. 

Ur the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy r.'m. 

We daren't po a -hunting 
For fear cl httlejncn ; 

NY re folk. poo3"Iwk7 
Trooping ail together; 

Green jacket, ml cap. 

And white owYa leather I 

I>wn alone the rocky *horc 
Some make their home. 

They live on crirpy pancakes 
01 yellow tide loam; 

Sane in the reeds 
Of the Mack mountain-lake. 

With Iron for their watch-do£t. 

All nipht awake. 

llifh on the IJU top 
Ihe old Kirc w»; 

J If is now *o cid and pray 
He’i nyh Jtf't his w;t» 

With a hnAre n! wh.te mist 
Wtad kiU he «rsr\ so*. 

On hit iuu!yi'wrt,f)i 

l'rre-i Si-faweayae to Rowes; 

Or foirc up with rrswc 
On re-U starry ctgSta. 

To ssp w-.tii the 0 Jrr ^ 

Ol the fay Northern Lights. 
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Mfll It la your own words. What fairy legends do you 
now? 

3. What (a) flower*, (i) animals or insect*. are par* 
ctalarly connected with rim and fairies ? Why l 

4. V/h»t would you aay about llit fl)lb of this 
orm ? {Head the tr»t part of the introduction.) 
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»4. TWO MODERN I 'OK MS 

Thfw two porrti* were emtten by a port * hr) it Leirif to- 
day, They ate loth luU c-f tltUcale latiry. In the f.nt 
ore the jxiet e*et end tnan-ili at the miracle of nature that 
tiring! the hyMteU) out cl the earth, and in the othet he 
tell* in *Uitu»ica!ly at<out the dairy of hi* dream*, 

(i) HYACINTH US 
(In February) 

Is Autumn* dearth 
OI warmth and mtrtli. 

Take of kind earth 
Tlie fill of Ua* I. 

And in it by 
Fair Ml*, and wy. 

" To thu nvre clay 
He living *ouL“ 

And now, behold, 

I re grren an I gold 
To wood and wold 
Ahmad tnltce. 

Fink*, nlutet and Mart 
IVi Ml jt«t cruv 
With Kent* oil l.ue* 

OI I'aradiv. 

Inclose Y. rat t»'.tl» 

Of »un Cat It 
Lath head ur.MJi 
IVW’T'i. apirt 
Hetxtl'l, 1 d ail. 

To tnatfh the bd 
OI «dd »1«* had 
Ajv-".- » heart. 
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Cow? of my raising. 

White, reel, and roan. 

I'd have a -prating 
In field* cf my own ; 

M dVen amazing, 

Morning and night. 

Cows of my raising. 

Roan, red, and while. 

I'd give the fairy 
Cream, curd, anJ whey, 

Lest of my dairy 
fresh every day t 
These shouldn't vary 
'Neath my door Learn j 
I'd pvt tht fairy 
Whey, curt), and cream. 

I’atkick K. CrtAUtris 


(Wl/lMI. 

I. What words In Ok first poem five ■ fo>l plrfcre 
of the V yarintb t 1 ind »<4ne w rads it vc>l-i »"* n that you 
n*>M e* to rfrvtihe fa] a dahlia. (0 a hlochrll, (r) a 

My- 

a Who »a« Iv> j-on Vnv» the cf 

11; acinthus? Wl.at WIkt flower J'-feji.U do you Ln.wr ? 

3 flow WOt.1 1 yon dr»atW tie rertre cf Oe first 
pnrtn) IVayiws tl irV It autt the sd-'fltl 

4 W1>H h the meaning (S the fourth stanza of the hi! 

poe'uf 

5 Mint do j-tro neaiir a'-ovt the srroni an! fast I'ne* 
(if *ai h rtmii tn the ae-~<ev1 jxyri f 

<' IViCS the serve, J piirm file J fa a (“*(1 J-Mtne (d 
the d»ny t Wsb Har.is • Jieah to yoa m.-t-r ) flow 
d>«e» the porm rtve you an »* of the (leanness it the 
daVj f 

1 VY»lithe tairyin t>» aecrml jximj Wl ) Ajts 
tV tilrj dree ti to it at *£f 
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/ On Sundays I take ray rest; » 
j Church-pomp l>clls bo pin 
< Tlieir low, mdohousiLn ; ' 

\ Isrf^jn/jnaiou ravTrciSi, 

\ Atul all 1* peace within. 

\ Hckry Wapswortu LosQrcu.o\Y. 


(WlfieM. 

t. Try ta describe In *imp!c Unpuire of your own 
(a) the w Iml.-ni !1 at work, (f) the windmill at rest 
Whit two phrairs best make thr*e description* In the 
poem? 

a. Why don a windmill alway* *erm nplrtioui and 
romantic? Why docs the poet call the windmill a 
f 

J Imagine that the mCIer tall* to the windmill 
What woulJhe aay ? 

4. lliw you ever read a atcry ol a man * fjV.t with a 
windmill t II you lave, tell the itnry In jwii out* wnrdi 

5. The poet Longfellow w»» an Antrrjcan What 
1* merit f»'rm di 1 lie wtite 1 How coul 1 you tell that tit 
poem printed here w u written by an American 1 
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Tbf Tfinrsanr TO* * huge repine. ^*^5 
beginning of the world. Scientists haw t 
or sVeieTonsi of nub leasts, and we cm F 5 ® 
Natural iUsfcsy Moseon, as the children do 

(i) THE MXOSATjR 
LJKS some great bird with lifted bed; 

The gaunt old dragon stands ; 

His emptv eve-holes seem to so 


The gaunt old dragon wanes , 
[is cmptv eve-holes seem to sees 
lVy for his empty hinds; 
Something there is m to 
Both humorous and gnm- 


j»w nuraoroia wu t.-- — 
Strange that beneath his hoDow brows 
Were rjvs that once beheld 
The warm pools and the d=sky boo*-* 
Of vague unfithoned era. . , 
And saw the dawn dun-pea.: L*a 
A tare a nunless world. 


He saw the forests hide the a- 3 * 

The waters fume and shnnr. 

And strange new creatines, one 7 
l i aw I to the oozy brink ; 

I le felt the fierce hot ram . ^-a. 
1 hat smote the fern-a-^co * 


Hmv. furling o'er the little crowd 
I hat 1 hitters at Lis feet. 

*h d<*-» not hear its wonder 
h» 1 1 lighter shrill and * wf ft. 
•W herd the mmy soono 
Of small boots tlateru* 


Atave the wondering tabes l < 
A beast remote and odd. 
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While they, like pink and golden flowers. 
About him sway and nod 
Before they patter past 
Half-gleeful, half-aghast. 

Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 

Questions. 

1. In what kind of a world did the Dinosaur live? 
IIow long ago? 

2. Imagine that the Dinosaur spoke to the children 
Wliat would be say ? 

3. What do you understand by “ vague unfathomed 
eld”? Why is the dawn dim-pearled ? Explain the 
lines x 

" lie felt the fierce hot rain 
That smote the fern-shagged plain." 


(ii) THE POTTER 

In tbs olden days men of tbe various trades or crafts 
would cry out their wares in little songs, with Quaint words 
and mu3ic. A modem writer imagines for us m this poem 
the song el the potter. 

Dame, what can I make for you. 

What would you have to-day? 

Platter, crnsc or pitcher new. 

Or a trefoil cup or two 
Wrought of finer clay — 

Wrought with knops and circles. 

Scallops, masks and sprays. 

Covered over smooth and thick 
With the good green glare ? 

If the green glare please you not. 

Then you sliall have the brown ; 

I can make a nut-brown pot. 

It wall not crack if it grow hot. 

Nor if it tumble downl 
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T can mould and fashion 
Beauty out of mud 
As it folds around my wheel 
Like a lily-bud. 

If old men's fingers wag for cold 
When winter winds blow keen. 

From the rough clay I can mould 
A plaited cage for them to hold 
With embers red between ; 

Sweet water from the conduit 
My yellow pitchers catch, 

And in them comes the winking ale 
From the buttery-hatch. 

Fear not, ye babes, to come to me; 

I love to hear your mirth ; 

Pretty ones, draw near and see, 

I have cocks and cows for ye 
Scarce a finger's girth; 

I have little coffers 
Wherein to keep your groats. 

Some like helmets, some like towers, 

Some like pigeon-cotes. 

Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 

Questions. 

1. Try to make a picture of some of (he things the potter 
says he can make. What would you like him to make lor 
you? 

2. “ I can mould and fashion 

Beauty out of mud." 

What does this mean ? Turn to the poem on p. 7* « 
is that also about beauty out of mud ? 

3. Try to make up a verse for (a) the tinker, ( 4 ) the 
baker, (c) the carpenter, (J) the watchmaler. to sing. 

4. Where in the Bible can you read about a potter? 
Find and (earn the passage. 
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27. BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND 

The flay At Yen Liit Jt, in which this long Ji long, U 
a p'»y cl life la the (omt, where 1 tnan'* (rienda art the 
Urt>, and the ily. and the wind. Shakespeare thinks of 
Ban - * tngnUVo&e M a. wotvi than the Utttwt 

weather. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 

Thou an not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude; 

Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art not seen. 

Although thy breath be rude. 

IMgh ho \ sing heigh ho 1 unto the green hotly • 
Bom friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly . 
Then, heigh lw> i the holly 1 
Tliis life is most Jolly. 

Frccae. freere, thou bitter sly. 

That dost not late so nigh 
As tienrfits icugot 
Though thou tlie waters warp, 

Thv sting is not so sham 
As fnend irmrml-ef 'd not. 

Heigh Lol sing belch ho 1 unto the green holly: 
Movt friendship h feigning. r\o>t lasing mere folly 
Then, heigh ho l tlie holly 1 
lids blc 11 most Jc-Dv. 

Wjixiam SnaiurtAKE. 


t. Whst l» lU ri.rtut <4 thh wnr-F? What k» fc 
fuep^*! 
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I can mould and fashion 
Beauty out of mud 
As it folds around my wheel 
Like a lily-bud. 

If old men's fingers wag for cold 
When winter winds blow keen. 

From the rough chy I am mould 
A plaited cage for them to hold 
With embers red between; 

Sweet water Irom the conduit 
My yellow pitchers catch, 

And in them comes the winking ale 
From the buttery-hatch. 

Fear not, ye babes, to come to me; 

I love to hear your mirth ; 

Pretty ones, draw near anil see, 

I have cocks and cows for ye 
Scarce a finger's girth ; 

J have httle coilen 
Wherein to keep your groats. 

Some like helmets, some like towers. 

Some like pigeon-cotes. 

Dorothy Msrg.ikit SrlM*!’ 

Question*. 

I. Try to make a picture of some ot the (hint* the pilfer 
nays he can make. What would you likahini tom iketw 
you? 

a. "I can mould ami I uhfc'ft 

peauty out of mvl . " 

Wlut does this mean) Turn to the f** m on P- I 1 ' 
ii tiut also about beauty out ctmivit 

3 Try mat* <rp a eefut for (j) the t.nirt, [b) t-4 
taker, (c) t he carfentrr, { J] the wirt.rr. tier, to nr/ 

4 tiler* In I'-e jVfc can you twoi shout » fotief) 
Find and twu li* 
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28. WHEN ICICLES HANG DY THE WALL 

Stake* peara often remembered Stratford-on-Avon, the 
home of I.11 boyhood, when he »M writing play* In London, 
"this ttUU tong trom Lor*'* Labour's Lot! pictures a toll 
morning in the village, as Shakespeare thought ol It when a 
boy, 

When Icicles hang by the wall. 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall. 

And milk comes iroxen home in pail. 

When blood Is flipp’d, ami ways Iw foul. 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

1 o-wliit f 

I To-who 1 — a rneny note, 

I While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all aloud the wind doth blow. 

And coughing drowns the parson s saw, 

{ And birds wt brooding in the snow, 

And Marian's noue looks re>l and raw, 

\\ hen roasted crabs lust in the bow l. 

Then nightly sings the staring owl. 

, 1 o-w hit 1 

To-whol — a merry note. 

While great}* Joan doth keel the pot. 

Wiuum SitaVLsrE itt. 


t Have you rvrr noticed ili«e up 1 .!* and »kMi on a 
wirier day in the mostly f \V> vilw spin tn town 
d.'iet from winter In the rourtry f 

a. Whom da tVk and Teen. Uuua and Joan 
rr^Twv.i? 

S IV» you th'r.k the frfran to t!-i» fjtlle it 
tfleetlvef What l> the racar-lrgof III lut l.ne I 
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29- A SEA DIRGE 

This Is * beautiful little tong sung by the spirit Ariel In 
7Mj Ttmftst. Ariel means th»t the movement ol tho km 
would change even a drowned min Into '* something rich 
■nd strange " 

Ft'Lt fathom five Ihy father lies ; 

Of hit bones are coral msde; 

Those arc pearls that were his eyes : 

Nothing of him that doth fide 
Rut do tla suffer a sea-charyje 
Into something rich and strange. 

Sea-nymphs hourly rin.tj his knell : 

Hark I now I hear them,-— 

Ding, dong, bell. 

Will mi SiMKRSPcaite. 


x. What besatifnl things do you know of lint are 
moulded and f ishiened by the movement of the se 1 1 
* What Is * dirge? What kind of music would you 
set to this rcem ? If rw di.es the poem «</W as ym 
r«d it ? 

j What »ere the »ei n ymphi ? Do you know any 
IrfelKj, tocctrr.tng the sea t 
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3r. BLOW, BUGLE, BLOW 

Thli Is genenillv called " The Bugle Song.” Its language 
Is very beautiful and musical; and above aU. stasis to- 
give the e fleet of the echo of a bugle sounding over ths 
hills. A visit to the Labes of KUiiraey suggested ths 
poem to Tennyson. 

Tvs splendour falls on ensile walls 
Ana snow summits old in story: 

The long light shakes across the lakes. 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O hark, O hear I how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, farther going I 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Effl and faintly blowing 1 
Blow, Jet us hear the purple glens replying : 

Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky, 

They faint on hiU or field or river: 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 

And grow for ever and for ever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying.. 

And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying- 
Lord Tennvso.v. 


Questions. 

X. How docs the poet get the effect of the echo ? 

2. What particular beauty can you trace in w' 
following lines? — 


fa) ** The long light shakes across the lakes.' 
lb) " And thinner, clearer, farther going." 

(c) “ The horns ol ElSand faintly blowing 
3. What do yon notice about the rhymes in this poem ? 
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32. FROM THE ANCIENT MARINER 

Tbesc tuo passages give us a fine ideA of the imagination 
of the poet Colendge, and of the simple beauty of his 
language. Id the first we have the loveliness at the sea. 
under the moon — a thing to be seen; and in the second 
what Shakespeare calls the " concord of sweet sounds." 
The second passage is perhaps the most musical poetry in 
the whole of English literature. 

(i) THE WATER-SNAKES BY MOONLIGHT 
The moving moon went up the sky 
And nowhere did abide ; 

Softly she was going up. 

And a star or two beside — 

Her beams bemock'd the sultry main, 

Like April hoar-frost spread; 

But where the ship's huge shadow lay. 

The charmed water burnt ahvay 
A still and awful red. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

1 watch'd the water-snakes : 

They moved in tracks of shining white. 

And when they rear'd, the elfish light 
Fell of! in hoary flakes. 

Within tire shadow of the ship 
I watch'd their rich attire : 

Blue, glossy gTecn, and velvet black. 

They coil'd and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fixe. 

O happy living things I no tongue 
Thar beauty might declare ; 

A spring of love gush'd from rav heart- 


S3 
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Arul I till’d than unaware; 

Sure mv kind saint toot pity on me. 
And I bias’d them unaware. 

S. ui oil Taylor Co max 


pi) SWEET SOUNDS 
Sometimes a -dropping from the sky 
I heard the skylark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are. 
How they seem’d to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jzrgoning ! 

And now 'twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel's song, 

That makes the Heavens be mute. 

It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge- 


Questions. 

*■ Try to make a picture of the scene described it 
the first passage. 

, z - The Ancient Mariner, all alone on a ship among* 
dead men, is speaking in the first passage. Why doe 
he speak as he does of the water-snakes ? 

3- -Lhoose three words from the first passage that givt 
« themselves a good picture of the water-snakes. 

• *li. ”hy are the following words or phrases effective 
m the second passage " a-drohping from the sky' } 
wgomng; “ a lonely flute"; " the Wy month of 
June ; sleep, ng woods "a hidden hropk." 
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5. Suppose the three stanzas of the second passage 
were set to music. What kind ol music would suit 
them ? What instruments would be used ? 

6. Describe for yourself the noise a brook makes in 
summer. Would its music be different in winter? 
What other music do you know of in Nature ? 
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hen in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 
nd full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 
Hedge-crickcts sing ; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft , 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 

John Keats. 

Questions, 

x. Find and quote : 

{«) two good " pictures ” ; 

(ij two passages that reveal colour : 

(c) two good musical passages from the poem. 
a. Does Keats think of Autumn as a season of sorrow 
r as a season of joy ? Is there anything sad about this 
ioem? 


K Fins'! 
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And nearer to the river’s trembling edge 
There grew broad flag-flowers, purple pranked with 
white, 

And starry river buds among the sedge, 

And floating water-lilies, broad and bright. 

Which, lit the oak that overhung the hedge 
With moonlight beams of their own watery light ; 
And bulrushes, and reeds of such deep green 
As soothed the dazzled eye with sober sheen. 

Rethought that of these visionary flowers 
I made a nosegay, bound in such a way 
That the same hues, which in their natural bowers 
Were mingled or opposed, the like array 
Kept these imprison'd children of the Hours 
Within my hand,— and then, elate and gay, 

I hasten'd to the spot whence I had come, 

That l might there present it — O l to Whom? 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


Questions. 

1. There are some famous flow cr-passages in Eogtisl 
?•— 

{a) In Milton’s Lye, das ; " Bring the rat 
primrose." 

(4) In Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's Drti 
(" I know a bank whereon the wild thyi 
blows ") ; and in A Hhnffr’i Tale DifEod 
that come before the swallows dare"}. 

(0 In Tennyson’s In Memortans. 

Read these passages and compare them with this jxx 
s. (a) Can you imagine an answer to Sbcl!< 
question? 
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(5) What does he mean by "these imprisoned 
children of the Hours "? . 

(c) Find the adjectives which are applied to the 
various flowers in the poem and write a note 
on their aptness and pidurcsqueness . 
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' 35. THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 

Matthew Arnold, the aothor o! ttm poem. was the son ol 
the tamous Di. Arnold whom ue meet in Torn hrotro t 
StJ.ooida\s. lleirui learned roan, and wrote many poem* 
and boots that we should find difficult to understand. But 
in this poem he has caught for us the magtc ot " Sea-change 
and the botneUness o( earth with Its ** utile grey church 00 
tho windy hilh" 

CotfE, dear children, kt us my t 
Down and away below 1 
Now my brothers call from the bay 
Now the great winds shoreward blow ) 

Now the salt tides seaward flow; 

Now the wild white horses play. 

Champ and chafe and toss m the spray. 

Children dear, let us away I 
This way. this way I 

Call her once before yon go. 

Call once yet 

In a voice that she will know ; 

" Margaret 1 Margaret l " 

Children’s voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother's ear : 

Children's voices, wild with pain — 

Surely she will come again. 

Call her once and come away ; 

This way, this way l 
“ Mother dear, we cannot stay.” 

The wild white horses foam and fret. 

Margaret I Margaret l 
Come, dear children, come away down 1 
Call no more t 

One last look at the white-walled town. 

And the little grey church on the windy shore. 
Then come down. 



a i ' •• these 

" i e pean cy,. 

W r “t^«"js^SfSS^ 
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35- THE FORSAKEN HERMAN 

Matthew AmoU, the author of this poem, was the son of 
the famous Dr. ArnolJ whom u e meet to Tom Urem't 
Srifi»J4.t i/. He m ( A learned man. and wrote many poem a 
and t*x>V» that «t thouM find difficult to understand. IKt 
in thl« poem he ku caught for ut the mape of " sea-change “ 
*n.J the horoeltnm of earth with iu " little erey church on 
the windy Ml,** 

Cout, dear children, Jet us away : 

Down and away below 1 
Kow my brothers call from the bay 
Now the great winds shoreward blowj 
% Now the salt tides seaward flow; 

Now the wild white horses play. 

Chimp and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away l 
Tliis way, this way f 

Call her once before you go. 

Call once yet 

In a voice that she will know : 

“ Margaret 1 Margaret 1 *’ 
fluid ten's Voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother's *ur : 

Children's voices, wild with pain— 
barely she will come again. 

Call her once and come away; 

TUs way. Out way l 
” Mother dear, w* cannot stay ** 

The wdd white horses loam and frrt. 

Margaret 1 Margaret I 
Come, dear cljl-hm, come away d >rn I 
Call no more } 

One Utt look at the whitn-w&Sc-l town. 

And the Lute grr\ c) urth on the windy tl»ree 
Thro com* down. 
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She will not come though you call all day. 

Come away, come away I 
Children dear, was it yesterday 
We heard the sweet hells over the bay? 

In the caverns where we lay. 

Through the surf and through the swell. 

The far-off sound of a silver bell? 

Sand-strewn caverns, coo! and deep. 

Where the winds are all asleep; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam ; 

Where the salt weed sways in the stream ; 

Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round. 

Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground; 

Where the sea-snakes coil and twine. 

Dry their mail and bask in the brine; 

Where great whales come sailing by, 

Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 

Round the world for ever and ay? 

When did music come this way? 

Cliildren dear, was it yesterday? 

Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Call yet once) that she went away ? 

Once she sate with you and me. 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea. 

And the youngest sate on her knee. . 

She comb’d its bright hair, and she tended it well. 
When down swung the sound of the far-off bell. 

She sigh'd, she look’d up through the clear green sea ; 
She said : " I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 
In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 

'Twill be Easter-time in the world— ah me I ,, 

And I Jose my poor soul. Merman, here with thee. 

I said : “ Go up, dear heart, through the waves I 
Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea- 
caves l M 

She smiled, she went up through the surf in the bay. 
Children dear, was it yesterday? 
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Children dear, were we long alone ? 

" The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan. 

Long prayers” 1 said, “ in the world they say. 

Come t ** 1 said, and we rose through the surf in the 
bay. 

We went up the beach, by the sandy down 
Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white- walled 
town. 

Through the narrow paved streets, where all was still, 
To the little grey church on the windy hill. 

From the church came a murmur of folk at their 
prayers. 

But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 

We climbed on the graves, on the stones, worn with 
rains, 

And we gazed up the aisle through the small-leaded 
panes. 

She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear : 

“ Margaret, hist I come quick, we are here. 

Dear heart, " I said, " we are long alone. 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.” 

But, ah, she gave me never a look. 

For her eyes were sealed to the holy book l 
Loud prays the priest ; shut stands the door. 

Come away, children, call no more 1 
Come away, come down, call no more 1 

Dawn, down, down t 
Down to the depths of the sea 1 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town. 

Singing most joyfully. 

Hark, what she sings : “ O joy, O joy. 

For the humming street, and the thud with its toy 1 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well — 

For the wheel where I spun. 

And the blessed light of the sun l ” 

And so she sings her fill. 

Singing most joyfully. 
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Till the shuttle fatU from her hand. 

And the nhiMing wheel standi still. 

She steals to the window, and looks at the sand, 
And over the sand at the sea; 

And her ryes are set in a start* ; 

And anon there breaks a 
And anon there drop a tear. 

From a sorrow-clouded eye, 

And a heart sorrow- Lulen, 

A long sigh ; 

For rhe cold stranre ej'rs of a little Jfermdden, 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 

Come away, away children f 
I one children, ronie down J 
II e hoarse wind blows colder; 

j wht» »),jne in the town 
M.» will itirt /mm her shim her 
\Vhm fists slake the door, 
hfce will hear the wind howling. 

Will hear the w »ves roar 
V>« shall «<■**. while above os 
The wavn ruir and whirl, 

A fo!,r<o/Mi. k ar. 

A Jtavenen! of \+ lit. 

,”j • Jlere time a m*«ft if, 

I it ItilllrM *11 1 

*...J ah i.e iJwiJ f-,r evr 
l L» k-.' ,;i •. t the sea . 1 

F.t if .M.’t. «t ir.,d..t ; f .t, 

YtKm kJj tl.n w :t*\* blvw. 

' .i iV *i 1-...* o.e r.va 
*>, ‘as »; s'. tsbs ais low 
i.hei «*-**-t a.ja *»■ «■«•«.• f 

k i .n .a stair* { ».«.*. h« a*.a, 

: » c..~. / 
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Up the still, glistening beaches, 

Up the creeks we will hie, 

Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 

We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 

At the white, sleeping town ; 

At the church on the hill-side — 

^ And then come back down. 

Singing : " There dwells a loved one. 

But cruel is she I 
She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea.” 

Mmthew Arnold. 


Questions. 

T. Wh o is speaking in this poem ? Who was Margaret? 
Why did she wish to go back to the earth at Easter- 
thne> 

2. Does this poem remind you at all of Ariel's little 
song on p. 78? If so, quote the part which reminds 
you of it particularly. 

3. What Stories or legends do you know concerning 
mermaids? 
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GmerjJ Q-teihsnt. 

t tt'Hl* d.rm three Batvry thymes from memory. Dn» • 
flctat* to Illustrate each of them. 

3 Why tit you < tU to remember nursery rhyme* to wtUf 
Which rootl rpu learn re or* rraddy— twenty lure* oS rose or 
tlteen line* of prose I Why so? 

j Which poems la thU took tell a itoiy ? Would you prefer 
to tu«e these itorirs written la prose I 

S Try to make a verse of your own to brjia the story of 
fjJ Red Riding I food; (*j The Dog In the Hanger; (c) The 
Argonaut*. f>e rare Rut yunr Ities tire rhythm <»ee the 
Introduction), and that they rhyme correctly. 

j. Write down at many words as yoo can that will rhyme 
with the following wordi : lijr. rolj. Utf. kill, ierro». konst. 

The following pain of word* do not make true rhyme* : 
day .... quay, 
wind .... dimmed, 
mom .... dawn. 

Why not t What term* to you to be necessary for a true rhyme f 

6. Von often tw little rhymes on advertising porters. «-f. 

Tb« Sew Sami most 
Of nr* Soimreav Coast. 

Try to make up a rhyme for a poster. , 

7. When you get an opportunity read Robert Brown— g J 
famous poem Tkt Pu4 J'tftr ot llamtht. There are *«ae 
queer and clever rhymes in it. \\ nte them down. 

8. Here are three passages of verse printed in prose form. 
Writ* them out carefully In verso form . 

(a) A widow bird sate mourning for her love upon a 
wintry bough ; the froren wind crept on above, toe 
f reeling stream below. There war no leaf open 
the forest bare. 00 Bo wee upon the ground, and 
little motion in the air escept the mill -wheel's sound. 
(Note that there Is one rhyme in this poem which is not quite 
perfect : bough . . . below j 


(h) [This passage is taken from Longfellow's f/iairarte. 
which does not rhyme. You will see an eaampio 
of its rhythm on p. 13.) , 

Hidden in the alder-bushes, there he waited tdl the deer 
came, till he saw two antlers lifted. **w f*e 
look from the thicket, saw two nostrils point to 
windward, and a. deer came down the pathway, 
flecked with leafy light and shadow. And nu 
heart vrithm him flattered, trembled tike the leaves 
abuse him, like the birth-leaf palpitated. ** t-° 
deer came down the pathway. 
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M She tot the web. »be Wt the loom. the made three 
pace* through the room, the saw U>« water-lily 
bloom. the taw the helmet and the plume, the look'd 
down to Camelot. Out flew the web and floated 
wide; the mirror crack'd from tide to tide. "The 
cone it tome upon me." cned the Lady ot Shalolt 
S. Write down — 

(a) Ten words that you think musical ta toond; e.g. 
j teaming, /attorn 

(SJ Tea wards whose eoond suggests their meaning: e g 

rtVt.'t. if'laik. 

Why do poets nse tuch words? Uto the wordt that you hava 
written down, lo good sentences ot your own 
to Which wordt lo tho two following passages teem to you 
jwrtkuliily poetic or musical? Try to may why they teem to 

(a) I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I *Ud« by ha»el-«otTf* ; 

I more the tweet forget-me-nots 
That grow lor happy lover* 

1 tllp. 1 tilde. 1 gloom. 1 glance 
Among my slumming twaUowi; 

I male lie oetted sunbram* dance 
Against my taady aballowt 
I murmur nndee moon and tiasi 
la brimUy wildernesses, 

1 linger l>y my shingly bar*: 

1 loiter round my cresset. 

(1) The curlew lolls the knell ol parting day, 

The lowing herd wind slowly o rr the lea. 

The plowman homeward plods Ms wrarr w*y. 

And leaves the work] to darkacas and to me 


Now fades the glimmering landscape cm the sight. 

And all the air a solemn stillness bolds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his dronirg flight. 

And drowsy tinkling* lull the dohsht liAdt 
» t In each c! the tiink i parrs la tha !ollo«tng pawaf* Insert 
• good wool ot yo« own. the hue* rhyme In pane lUwo'jrt 
that your words should keep th* rhythm ot the poets 1 


Thee, cbauntrvse, oft th* wtjcxJi among 
I woo. fo hear thy — — . 

And. miaamg Uwe. I walk — 

Os the dry gvtwn. 

To l* boll lh« cu-or. 

Kiting eear her highest s«s. 
list one that tad Wen fo) - — • 

Thioegh tb» leswa'i — - fai'Jmssy. 
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Stooping through « —and, 

?'»:<— s2r““ d ’ 

,, „» X ZX* — S-S , St& -r 

i»S(BS*= 

H aiSf , *»«-> * i" ■ u " ; 

i ssaS.*""* 

EEagsIS- 

To make their candle light. 

«* — 

Their noisy burglary. 

gysaSKfSSs **" u " ** ' 

And treasure oo our lawn j 
When I woke up. I •^?u v es.— 

XS a pde of golden leaeea. 

-rite something fanciful aboet 

T,y uM ‘1- window-pan* ; 

(A) snow la the (light; 

L» thunder: , / 

(Jl ft shattered roe*. - 



notes 

-ifcMS ** aAAiif" 

5S2 jg rt ° 

“owrwo/^Ymn* 111 ' “ 0Tl), i * i ' i ® London Crile*, oml 
IT W ' Urount* Ntnrt f or 

S‘pSS.’?‘o5 

“willifiSSS' 1 "™'- 1 * ! “ 

i- Siwfii “I*.™ tf.a* ai..~ Ja irn 

'nfcit-Julrlj ’r^siT 1 " “ “■ “■*»• -i ~ 

ninttmb Lrt Ut th* taxim 

T *^>H ,«i t.4 

CLiaC* ! Ur5 E *“ a *** « U-. t^5» ErfiUi Ac'u.lot to 
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Butin ; or Rosslya, near Edinburgh. 

Wij the loll ; takes tlie leading place in tie opening dance. 

!od['« ; tho older English and poetical spelling. The v stands 
for an Old English a, the word originally, being W«/-d<jc, 
she who kneads ('doughs’) the bread (‘loaf’). 

the ring they ride ; the fight in the tournament. Note the alli- 
teration in this ballad. Alliteration was the thief metrical 
device ot older English poetry, and ballads are either old 
narrative songs or are mitten jn imitation of them. 

Dry isn't grata oj oai ; Dryden’s estate near Rossi jm, famous 
lor an avenue of oaks. Hawthornden is also in the neighbour- 
hood. 

pinnrt j pinnacle ot turret. 

trCUi candle, iciA hook, and tnlh l nett j i e. with the full rites 
of the Christian church. The prose phrase is iri/A Ml, book 
«ixf candle, all three of which played their part in th* ceremo- 
nial service. 


( From ItaMy, HI, rvi ) 

Bngnall; Brignall, Orels and Dalton Ilall all he in the same 
neighbourhood in the North Riding o! Yorkshire. 

vend ; The old English word meant literally to interpret, 
discern, mote out, and the older shade of meaning survives in a 
few phrases; cf. ‘read between the lines,’ and the use of the 
word in the next stanras of this poem. 

Hunger ; mrce givtn to keeper of park or estate. 

luct ; old form of ‘ touch 

Midis ; old English and now Scoltish*di»Iecl word for grail, 
of. the proverb : ‘Many » little makes a mickle. 1 

The fie n.f « chose lantern lights the mead ; the a ill-o’-the-wirp, 
the phosphorescent light sometimes mxn on swampy ground: 
also celled Jack-o’-lantern. Cf. note on n'aler-Sprite above. 

6 

Tnoiua Caurtuxt. ( U77-I84t ), of whoee work only a 
few poems are Rail popularly enjoyed. Campbell plsyed an 
important pin in the founding of London University, 
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a first hook 


* «>» •»* . « ponad of wlrrr a««l ntve to t* the ei”ii»v 

l«t! of Cl 

byktr/j . (if tk> prnain’ialioti of fj>rk, »"» not* to Cu(i» 
r i'«»Wl nn/Jif L b+htyU end Hn’* W' K» B»r M 
M? tlo »«■- nw*t of tlirul. 

rk/J . j»i«'ii ; s wort K*rr'l cow f T in fretry. 
n'f inifA , er« net# to llVff ijm/i BOil'f 4. 

Jrpi'tr j <fro»r u • fortio firm of the more used Irmry. 
Xotr lh.lt th* rhyme* In |hu j»»m are al^mitiitly Single BO'i 
double, ■m'linn ullrl surn'io tfrl j^wmv. 


Lonp BTBfty ( 17S*-I?2I ), antimr of Chills IT mLL 
( For tha rtory of tlu t"n *m the Bible, Jf Kity*. th,t ir, 
ff CAo.nklet, eh. *i*li, Uth of which fire areooaU of Kj=C 
Itffkuhl ijinted Jtfenew agurut the Awynans. Thai i t 
tha kins ad irr« hLi people of Judah. “ Bo rfnngand »nric*oai. 
bo not afraid or dismayed fot tha king of Assyria, cor for ill 
tha multitude th.it U with him, for thm bo morn with ns than 
with him ; with him it an arm of flesh; bat with us is the Bow 
our Cod to help us ami to fight oar battles.”) 

cohnrls ; really a name of a dirision of the Roman army. 
Any, 1 1! Death ; “ And the Lord sent an angel, which cutoff 

nil the mighty men of ralour, and tha leaden and captains in 
the raoip of the king of Assyria. "-// Chnm. K*ii, 21 ; t>- 
II A'mpi, zix, 35. 

widow* o/AiAur ; Sennacherib vss killed by his nans *&>* 
liis return from the nnsuccmdal war against Judah i wane 
worshipping in a temple of Assyrian goda Baal and Ashur are 
names of Assyrian go>ii Ashur being the great national deity. 
Is taken here to stand for Assyria itself. 

irole ; an unusual form of the post participle * broken no* _ 
scarcely used except in tha alang expression brvls meaning 
‘ ruined financially. ‘ For the poetical u wmrfe too we shooM 
write unsmitten in modern English prose. These unusual forms 
are permitted, by what is known as poetic license, to poets who 
hare to meet the demands of metre. 
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Stiwet Dobell ( 1824-1874 ), poet and critic, & pioneer 
of what, i» now fawn as * co-operation ’ in trade. 

Afldouy line } ». e. they too are ghosts. One Old English way 
to mark the plural was to add the euflix -en ( as ra, men ). 
Another was to change the root vowel ( as man, men 1 Both 
ways are u.->ed in this word, lor the Old English word was cv, 
plural cv, double plural even ( line ). 

ttrft j stiles dividing fields are favourite meeting and resting 
places for country folk. 

hmol-helL ■ students who liave read Shake«peare knowhow 
pcpalar were the sports ol falconry and hawking in olden days 
in Britain. 

iurnie j diminutive of turn. 

» 

T7m 1JM CowpgR (1731-1800), one of the heralds of the 
great so-cslM roroantie group of 19th century Enghsli poets, 
which Snclndes Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Scott, Shelley 
and Keats. 

( The BoyoZ Georpe was a hsttleship which sank off Portsmouth 
in 1782. More than half of her crew, including Admiral 
Kcmpenfelt, were drowned.) 

TdU% church hell# are 'tolled’, 'made ta ring 1 , in slow 
measured Ume, to celebrate • person’s death. 

vmsrf; turned over. That she was ‘ overset’ was the official 
account, hut it seems to be a fart that she sank because of leaks 
brought on by her ‘ unsound timber*’. 
v*fo&; lift, <f. the phrase 'the anchor’s weighed ’. 

10 

Jatiza II ooo, ( 1770-1833 >, of lowly birth, and familiarly 
known as ‘the Ettrick Shepherd*. He was befriended by Sir 
Walter Scott. 

kairihom j laic is the tune word (Old English kopo) as lelpt. 
, tlspfotrj * ths play ’ would ordinarily mean In English 
the drams We should my in modern English ‘from play’, 
or Trom their games'. 
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1 1 

*■•’»*■>? t(rt«r-« ( HM-tCTI J. w fc»-k *zv* 

• bi i.'n diyi of sfc il«[»vn, AH IfsirfelVjrMi 

• u: rvtv-i in |^o f fti of »hnr? snrgx 

thi.is Ht« of rr-m-k* f.rrert* irntds; i! rirtri 
f *1 in ihti {o.» m ffo «r-t* in f»e; « fia-lattisg i*win found' 
oJ in lit word. liranlBj ' x UtU aunt brtt fly atotlrlhRM- 
. • r»-’'-'7 t>r it pnx 

no.Ofcf , nilijol, «*tkisaf*( Or it Buy U an oil £dect 
W ''■I «•,(•( Oirrt.1i.lif an/orint, cUm. 
r*-'* , <m>k*d » eg- tilde*, 
rwji ; Korku. 

, onr p*rtL-uUr Iit> 1 of kerb used (a nil'll ; ^ 
f.ir/n b.'Uaieil r_«m» for the gioa* u portultpa. 

, tha ceremonial spica burnt fa certain r*E^“ 
»“rrlcr«, Here it u the f(*-*nBC smell of the cooked food «uca 
VU (.1 more*-, and drire* the pert to acknowledge lie food 45 
ft*i’t rod sift. 


it 

Auax CcxroraitAK (I7S«-I5<2), anriiorof tins S*W*/ 
Scotland. 

aWt ; the rope by which a nil is hauled in. 

. ti'gAI ; understand iniA before this line. tiyAt means ft&nol 
tight »o as to he imperriocs to water. 

komwl; alluding to the extremities of the waring or wsnintf 

oak ; 1 Hearts of oak ‘ was the old and popular name green 
lo the wooden stipe which tompceed England's nasy. 

13 

couple * ; a couple (Latin copula ) is properly the leash ssed 
for tying two hunting dogs together. We still speak of the 
‘conflict of railway carriages. 

, Icnellirtf ; ordinarily used of a hell, and of a hell rung for a 
aid occasion. 
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' ZianmAj ■ ‘the sparkles of dew 5 ef. the nse of pearl t at 
the end of 16. 

brought to lay 5 a carious idiom. 6 sv is barti. ng. The deef 
is brought op against the hounds which bay, but the phrase 
elm suggests ‘no escape', because of the other meaning of bay. 


14 

- T, X. PxaooCE (1785-1866), wrote some very learned novels, 
full ot diseusnou. This poem, which is a trio, written to 
be Bag, cornea from his novel called Kightmart Abbey 
(The nursery rhyme is : 
j". ‘ Three wise men-of Gotham 

Went to sea in • bow!, 

’ And if the howl had been stronger 
My song would have been longer. 

Gotham, near Nottingham, was famous for the foolishness of 
its inhabitants — they were just the kind of people who wonld 
try ‘ to rske the moon out 0 ! the sea *. The idea is derived 
perhaps from the old etory of a farmer’s wife who mistook the 
reflection of the moon in the water for • cheese, and tried, 
to get it out with a rake.) 

Jove’s decree; Jupiter (Jove) ia the planet of happy 
influence ; cf, the adjective Jovial which means cheerful. 

ba Hast ; ( bore-ioet ) i. *. the least losd a ship must curry to 
keep stable. Laet is a word still used for a kind of weight. 

' 16 

' Wttum W OROSWOBTH (t770-1850). His poetry ia peculiarly, 
U all poetry is generally, imaginative. Coleridge wrote of 
Wordsworth’s chars in the Lyrical BaOadt (1798) to which 
both poets contributed, that “Wordsworth was to give the charm 
,®f novelty to things of everyday life by awakening the mind’s 
attention to the loveliness and wonders of the world before ua 1 . 
And note that Wordsworth here takes two of the simplest 
kind -of incidents, yet is able so to clothe them that they 
thrill us with their beanty. 
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(I) 

*'■*•’* t f«t «h* nff or tension en anything, txaed 
i !. •trail *1 lj et a ft ret cf nwdo or fevCry. 

wvmJW* i w^rt l r mm, Herrick's [«n (No. 11 ) 

l* tr m a collection cf hit mors pious verses entitle! XotU 
iVumhrt 


<U> 

W/ j ClUwtfer In thi Ihrfrirt. 

, Wv |rti crv treter-?yn!t ia 4 — ifi'tW or fiWy. 
The dineir* cf tie ilifTriJe inf*ctt i(i« port'* mind, so that 
*11 thief* *r*Q in ku imagination to be tharicg with 
hiff' lari. 

Fairs twwtifnL The OM English word for beaniy m 
/lieWf. 

trm-vtif ; the evening Ktnti cl the Church of England; 
Morning prayvr i» * nutim 
jvu rU s tee note to JcirtonJi under 13. 

17 

{ CL with this Ilerriek ’» well known line* beginning:- 
‘ dither ye rosebuds while ye may 
Old time is (till a flytnff, 

And the mme flower that mules to-day 
Tomorrow will he dying .’ ) 

Yl ; strictly the nominative plnnl of the second personal 
pronoun. Now only retained for special, chiefly poetical, uasges. 

orb; core red boxes; Noah 'a Ark was a cowed veswl, in 
which he was saved, according to the story in the Old Testament, 
from the universal flood. 

metlipt ; tee the account of cowslips in No. S3, last six lines 
round ; L e., a round dance, 

own'd; cf. Tennyson's popular poem about the ‘Queen cf 
the May. ’ The * Queen * was the girl chosen to act as such in 
the May games at the spring festival. 
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Robebt EaoTrSiso (1812-1889), -whose longer pjjms 
are bo packed fall of thought that they are often difficult to 
understand, wrota also the most delightful, and often the 
simplest, of songs. 

<f) 

Him that ApriTa (here ; When spring has reclothed all the 
fields and trees and flowers with new life 

Ou little chVdrm't dower ; English meadows look all yellow 
With buttercups m April. The melon too is yellow, hut its 
colour has not the brilliance of the common buttercup, for all 
the melon’s richness and tropical luxuriance. 

to 

Caps Ssint Etn«*i; off which in 1737 Admiral Jervis 
defeated the Spomatdu 

reeling} lit. smoking; but used sometimes of blood. The 
effect of the sunset on the sea wss that of a great smear of 
blood. 

CWu flay ! vhcro Sir Francis Drake boldly entered and 
burnt some of tha ships of the Spanish Armada in 1587. 

Trafalgar ; tha word is here to be accented on the second 
syllable— -the scene of Kelson ’■ famous naval victory in 1805. 

Gibraltar j whom capture (1704) and repeated defence play 
so prominent a port in English history. 

>rWi turn at I j The ecnao will be clear if this line and the 

preceding oue are txennwaed in thought. 


19 

S. T. CoLEnpoE (1772-1834), Unlike Wordsworth, 
Coleridge's Imsginauon led him to write of other worJJJy scenes, 
note on * Wordsworth' above. 


(This poem was written in Germany, and in imitation of ■ 
German folk-song. Coleridge timed/ called it, ‘ something 
[ »m«wh*t J childish, bnt very natural ’.) 



10 


a firm took 


sn 

f>**« r*rr«n ( 1*11- ), pnrtlwd u * doctor of 
fiediein* a' til |M» 

/• neil It m< fnl ; ‘I.ttle frit in M children 

li.\» tn r\l! them, ar* happy enough In winte r time in England 
In |i<k op the ernmhe thrown them by kindly people. 

• “ feet* . which la eeeeptcwocsly red— ere tin epithet which 
Wa iJxt c*i! form. 

<«) 

d.fin^\ ; lift ( l.j-on), ir.-YJ ff ( do-off ) are words only c*d 
in poetry tow. 


tl 

(O 

VCnjlix rtixz ( 1757-1 (■ 1 7 X A critic hu ru'd of 
Lira : " He »« the tnt tfciU to be a pret, the first poet to h* 
• child. He did rot merely «rg childhmi ; rather childhocu 
•ang in him u it nerer nr.g tefure or tore. If# »u the firrt 
« range list of jooth. M 

Afut there Me lun't rnJJy ryrt ; i. e. in the *rew wotMs 
Fee the quotation in the introduction to the poem (p. 19 aboTe) 
which it from /jjioA, ch. Xt, G. 

Him vha tore thy none ; fee second Itinn of text poem. 
Jesus Christ U celled * the Lamb of God ’ — cf. JoAn, ch. 1, 23, 3ft, 
in reference to hi* sacrifice of Himfelt, Just « the limb 
withont spot or blemish ’ was an ordained heart cf sacrifice 
among the Jews, 


Ji'e are called tv Hit name ; el. John, ch. XXI, 13. 
(iil) 

threw down their tpeart • Lr.ua token of peace. 

22 

IV'jliwm Aluxobjh (I 824 - 1893 X « Irishman 

who came to London, and became editor of a famous magwine. 
ruahy ; suggesting the rushes growing beside the atreara • 
the glen or Talley. 
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red cup ; shaped like a cone. All these, with silver shoes, 
make op the legendary fairy equipment, 
reeda ; fairies were supposed to fashion their arrows from 

nigh ; the old positive degree of near. 

SliettUague ; o alma { Gaelic ) is a mountain. The places 
named are all Irish. 

Northern lighti ; the Aurora Borealis, or ‘ northern dawn 1 : 
a wonderful illumination of the atmosphere, spreading from 
the North Pole, and supposed, according to Scandinavian 
legend, to be the sign of merry-making among the spirits. 

•tufa ; the fairies were supposed sometimes to steal human, 
children, substituting a fairy or elf child in their place. 
jteg-leau* ; reeds or rushes. 


• WmxsH Shakespeare ( 1564-1616 ). Shakespeare's 
sonnets and songs, many of them hidden away in the famous 
plays, are too often lc«t sight of in the greatness of h» 
dramatic work. 


( This is a fairy song from A ifxdeummer tfight'e Dream, II, i. 
The scene is a wood, and the song is Titania’s reply to Puck's 
opening question : ‘Bow now. Spirit. Whither wander you V > 
Thorough ; and through denes from the same Old English 
word. The second syllable of the former was short, and so wa3 
dropped unless the word was used emphatically. Thorough is 
now the adjective, through the preposition. 

uvymn •_« was the commonest genitive ending of Old 
English nouns — modem English 
•pliers j track, traversing, so ‘ (peed upon her track \ 
orf* upon the green } rings of darker grass, actually the 
work of fungi, but according to old superstition, caused by the 
da ncin g of fairies. 


retiAuMiCTa ; retainers, gentlemen attendants. 
favour / ; love tokens. The mediaeval knight wot* the ‘ favour 1 
of his chosen lady, 
jwrt ; as an ear-ring. 


'll 



A FIRST FOOK 


St 

fwtt R. C it alarms, a P.vf^tnan who wmMuw an 

f )f I'innrm — he h * director of the Mercantile Eank 

tl Cd'Ai fir 

0) 

f ** Hfvislin*. *m at the Srnrtm King Amr’l-tr, *» » 
l*«isfaf y-mth, (» f.svni by .\y*,[lo and Zephynas. If* r»tnrned 
th* I jt* rvf Apollo; but i< h« was ours playing *t iptoits with 
ll« f'l, 7sthjrn\ rms rf j«tbwy, c ia«e»l the quoit cS Apollo 
In Knit the hc*I at the ami till him on the rpof. From 

lli« i [ sod of ft yvinthus there spring the Cower of til* *u*» 
fv.»m« ( hyacinth X in th« !»»»*• of which »ppear?l t&* 
rttlimition cl wo* .11 A J of the letter Y bring th# initial of 
OI)n*iatfcat...“— AtiM’f Cltmcal Putunary. The ttatr 
t« found in Ovt I"l A frtamorpknoa, fA. X.) 

Tit /HI tf ... ; enough to fill • . . 

ll* M of »}J ; Hyacinth tu, tee itorj abort. 

Out Itxd tf Soty ; Apollo *»1 the god of tong u well u the 
£vl of tho too. 

CWJ rotumn ran, etc ; ‘ eonhl *07 gTSTtn monument "be * 

better memorial of gnef 7 * The flower err 3 appear* to hear 1111 
epitaph of woe. he* itorr abort. 

(i«) 

•tool ; milking ttooL 

J*J Aura to lep J ‘I should becomo as poor as a beggar.' 
tenty j a Scottish dialect word for * oHenfitw attend i» 1 
word found rrry frequently in the poetry of Burns. 

Kealh my door beam j my is emphasised. The fairy comes 
to the door, standing beneath the beam orerhead, and takes 
her gifts ; tL the phrase * cnes my threshold 


XL W. Loxamiow (1817-1833), the liadly and nprigbt 
American poet, author of ffiamdia, ErangcUna, etc. 

( Tor an illustration of the kind of English windmill S^Wf 
0/ here, see the publishers’ sign on the title psge of book* 
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published by Messrs. Ifeinemjnn. The sails stand as high 
again as the mill Itself and make a prominent and picturesque 
landmark to be seen from many miles distant in the flat 
districts where such mills are generally found.) 

whichever wav ah rrvj.y tins ; the head of the mill, eo to speak, 
to which the Mile are attached, ta mechanically contrived to veer 
round, so that the tails always meet the wind 
_ ChircS-few? IdU ; ao elliptical phrase standing for 1 hell* 
ringing for church-going 

20 

Ronoiirr MsROiRrr Stbabt, author ol Smrd Scmgi, is 
a well known contributor, signing herself ‘ D, M. S. to the 
pages of Punch. Most Indian students know this weekly 
illustrated paper which offer* k humorous commentary on 
contemporary affairs as they appear to Englishmen. 

^ (A reconstructed model of the dinoeanr la shown at the 
Katural History Museum In South Kensington, London, where 
It has become a favourite 'awful joy’ to crowds of children. 
The woid mams literally terrible luird — the model stands as 
high as a "big tree.) 

sM ; An old English, now only poetical, word for * old age ’. 
Oowf »o the oocy trini ; aa the n»w rack of amphibious 
erratum first began, 

Cii) 

(From k aeries Smjt of the AtrCenl Craftt (n ff Marital fhnai 
nuf ThtUwh, published by Havre George G. llarrsp tt Co., lil ) 
trt/inl ; foil is the Lktiu word /dim ( Englisli fjvo ) a 
eat A trefoil cup is one ornamented with k three leaf device. 
Iwoyi ; loop U an almost olwolete word meaning bud. 
o'Wed! jfasnf substance with which pottery la fired and 

**>0 ; on old Engluli word for Asia ; found ocenmonly in tl e 

’able tnd F-hakr*r«*r*. 

T&Hd : pronounce yha'W. 

frsetJ I k email silver coin, worth about allpeace, in cat fa 
.ugianj up to the KTcntevcth century. 
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(This is a song from The Prince/i (1847), a poem which 
celebrated the comiiig of higher education of Women in 
England.) 

31 

light; describing the shimmering of the air. 

*<wu<if Eljhuuli fairs sise*. 


33 

(The story of The Ancient hlanner is well known. The 
mariner and hia shipmates were made to undergo all kinds of 
terrible experiences, because he bad shot an albatross. He 
tr rented of his cruelty to one of God’s ere.itorcs, but the rery 
wncerity of his repentance made him anxious to Uli hii tale to 
all h* could get to listen.) 
lemocX'J ; bccauso moon- beams suggest cold. 
cJuinrwi ■, u if under the influence of magic. 
wler-nahes ; desrnbed in »n earlier part of the poem-slimy 
things that crawled 'with legs upon the slimy eea ’. 

Knry; the srater tilling off tbelf bodies sparkled like fruet 
la the moonlight. 

Hod tom/ ; according to the Roman Cdholie religion each 
man has his gu.\ulun saint. 


(u) 

jaTpnairiff ; Jn Chaucer’s lime (ltlh tenlnry) jarjm was 
nsel, aa here, of the talk of hirfa. rmjwtly it haa to V>vl 
meaning, but It la now applied to any kind of nonsensical 
'gibberish*. 


33 

Jont Knars (WJ-1551), whose dart life dil not 
Pftettit th* highest poetical athie**rat-nt. Ilia longest poems 
«w tnJifmun and flyyeew*. but feu Odes of which Ihia U on*, 
•how peebape the finest ot hii work. 

•wsiariaj • making to mat or* or ripen. 

tWch-«*>e* ; seres are the ererhaaging edges of the root. 
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The Son were tha Roman maiden-goddesses of the 
weather. Thsir children, are the Sowers which ‘kept the same 
hoeVete. 


Matthew Ahsold (1623-1883). Bee introduction to 
poem p. so above. 

Merman ; mere is the regular Old English word for sea. The 
merman (like the mermaid) is a mythological creature half 
human, half fish. 

'Aits turna j waves with white crests. 

(pail liglui j the light was dimmed by the depth of the 

■Sorter time; at Easter occur the moBt solemn of the festivals 

the Christian ChuTth, celebrating the death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. 

M-ttedt ; a kind of gjlly flower*. 

mail-leaded ; the glass of the windows was broken np into 
small panes held with leads. 

Haled ; fired. 

7u>ftf wtfl ; new springs and wells were estremely valuable 
discoveries in mediaeval England, as elsewhere in primitive 
times, and superstition endowed them, whether their Waters 
possessed any special health giving properties or not, with 
religious sanctity. ‘ Holy ’ wells ere commonly found etili in 
England, though the local superstitions attached to them have 
died away. 

spring-tides ; the exceptionally ‘high’ and ‘low 1 tides which 
occur shortly after new and full moons. ' 

broom ; a yellow flowered shrub often found on the sea-shore. 





